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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.i5. 


* 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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ance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized 
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Legisla lion 


A nomser of our friends have suggested that we write about 
animal surrender legislation, especially since the Metcalf-Hatch bill 
became law in the State of New York. The Christian Science Monitor, 
in an editorial dated February 25, 1952, had this to say, “Little 
attention seems to have been paid to the fact that the ‘pound bills,’ 
by giving experimental laboratories the right to requisition ‘un- 
licensed, unclaimed and unwanted’ stray animals from the pounds 
of humane societies, would compel these societies to act as partners 
in a business for which they were never intended. 


“Most of these societies were in part set up to try to find homes 
for these animals or, failing that, to dispose of them in a painless 
manner. Money for support of the societies is contributed with this 
purpose in mind. Is the government now to be allowed to designate 
an agent that can arbitrarily force these societies to open pounds to 
the laboratories in contradiction of their express and legally estab- 
lished purpose?” 


That editorial states the issue very clearly. Our Society has op- 
posed seizure legislation and it will continue to do so, and it will 
only dispose of animals in its possession by returning them to right- 
ful owners, placing them in new homes, or humanely putting them 
to sleep. That is our function—that is what our members and friends 
expect us to do. There can be no other way. 


E. H. H. 


Our Letter Box 


Thank You 


IRL SCOUTS of Troop No. 5 of 

North Adams have just completed 
requirements for the “Cat and Dog 
Badge” with the help of our local veteri- 
narian. Each girl owns either a cat or 
a dog and each girl has been responsible 
for her pet’s care. As a final gesture, 
however, and in the interests of your 
organization, they are sending the en- 
closed $2.00 to buy one hypodermic 
needle for use in your Angell Memorial 
Hospital. 

It is a very small amount we know, 
and we wish we might send ten times 
this amount, but this is all we can spare 
now. It was through your magazine 
Our Dumb Animals that we realized 
your need. 


On behalf of the girls, I remain, 
Mrs. R. H. White, Troop Leader 


Cats and Trained Animals 


It is as unreasonable for your cor- 
respondent, Annie Wheaton, to hate 
cats because they eat birds, as it would 
be to hate humans because we eat 
chicken and game. 


I, too, am fond of birds and have been 
successful in teaching my well-fed cat 
not to kill them. Each time a young cat 
catches a bird I rescue the victim and 
scold the cat. My cats soon become 
discouraged and reform. But it is im- 
portant to keep one’s pets fed according 
to their natures. It must be remembered 
that cats are meat eaters, and if only 
given milk and scraps with a preponder- 
ance of vegetables and starch, they will 
naturally turn to hunting. 


I dislike circuses, and find trained 
animals boring—also pitiful, as I know 
that they haven't large enough quarters. 
But it seems to me that really modern 
zoos where the animals have adequate 
freedom and perfect care, are in a dif- 
ferent category. They are often better 
off than in the wilds where they are 
tormented by disease-carrying insects, 
and preyed upon by larger beasts. It is 
possible, however, that certain tropical 
animals such as elephants, cannot have 
proper freedom in zoos during cold 
weather, and should not be kept in cap- 
tivity in the north. 


M. L. Raoul, Navesink, N.]. 


By Tina Vicini 


dogs may never win blue 
ribbons at dog shows, but many 
of them can and should, wear the “red 
badge of courage.” Through the years, 
the mongrel has more than proved his 
faithfulness by saving his owner from 
drownings, fires, attacks, robbers, and 
other dangers—sometimes even at the 
cost of his own life. 

Take the case of “Blacky,” a hound 
puppy who perished in a fire after saving 
a family of eleven on a farm in East 
Oxford, Maine. Blacky’s persistent bark- 
ing awoke Farmer Fred Bartlett who, 
upon investigating, discovered the flames. 
Blacky, who ran into the house while 
Bartlett evacuated his wife and nine 
children, died in the fire. 

In East Liverpool, England, a dog 
named “Shep” saved 18-month-old John 
Carlisle, Jr., from being bitten by a cop- 
perhead snake. Attracted by the dog’s 
barking, Mrs. John Carlisle started for 
the yard where the baby sat in his 
stroller. She arrived in time to see Shep 
leap at the snake as it crawled towards 
the baby. 

The uncanny intuition of “Murphy,” 
a mongrel collie, saved Tommy Boggess, 
Jr.. of Maywood, Illinois. When 
the blond youngster fell on the railroad 
track, Murphy grabbed his trouser cuff 
and dragged him to safety. 


When a crazed knife-wielder knocked 
Mrs. F. H. Broughton of Houston, Texas, 
to the ground and stabbed her in the 
arm several times, “Skipper,” a half-spitz 
dog, bit the stranger until he stopped 
his attack and fled. 

And the heroism of “Teddy,” a 39- 
pound mongrel who repeatedly charged 
a 1400-pound, enraged bull, will not be 
forgotten by the townspeople of Sterling, 
Illinois for many years. When Nels 
Hansen, 79, went down into the pasture 
to drive cattle, the bull charged and 
knocked him down. Badly hurt, Hansen 
called for help. James Nelson, 80, rushed 
to his aid. Teddy also heard Hansen’s 
call. He charged the huge beast, sank 
his teeth into its tender nose, and held 
on until the two men reached safety. 

Perhaps one of the most spectacular 
examples of a dog’s devotion and heroism 
is the case of the mongrel who battled 
to death a savage, 150-pound mountain 
lion who escaped from a private zoo near 
Kane, Pennsylvania, thereby saving the 
life of his four-year-old master, Claude 
Mollander. Members of the family heard 
Claude scream. When they got to the 
yard they witnessed the fight between 
the two animals. The lion was finally 
shot by a Highway State Trooper, but 
the mongrel was fatally wounded and 
died shortly afterward. 
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The water buffalo 


is used extensively as a beas 


t of burden in India, the East Indies, Asia Minor and Egypt. 


Beasts Burden 


ORSES, mules and, in a few iso- 
lated regions, oxen are the beasts 
of burden in the United States. We 
know that these animals eat grass and 
grain as their main food, but it is inter- 


esting to note that in other lands various: 


animals requiring different kinds of foods 
render willing service to man much in 
the way the horse serves us. The coun- 
try and climate are the deciding factors 
in the suitability of a particular animal 
to a certain region. For example, in the 
desert country camels are the main 
beasts of burden. 

While ungainly and awkward in ap- 
pearance, very stupid and usually vicious, 
camels have great strength and remark- 
able powers of endurance. They are 
especially adapted to desert travel be- 
cause of their spongy, padded feet, the 
fluid-holding cells of their stomachs, and 
their ability to completely close their 
nostrils against sandstorms. Also, these 
animals can live by eating dried twigs, 
and actually thrive on the salty desert 
growth. 

From the beginning of the Christian 
era until the present day, overland com- 
merce between China and eastern Europe 
has been carried across the Tibetan 
plateau and over high passes by cara- 
vans of camels. Often one thousand and 
sometimes as many as five thousand 
camels may be in one train. Camels 
were known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and are often mentioned in the Bible and 
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By Jewell Casey 


in the writings of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They have been invaluable as 
beasts of burden. 

The highlands where India, Tibet, and 
China meet is another grim region where 
man could scarcely exist were it not for 
his faithful animal helper, the yak, which 
he has domesticated and brought into 
his service. These animals, inhabiting 
the highest and coldest regions of central 
Asia, have been domesticated for cen- 
turies and used as draft, saddle, and 
labor animals. The yak feeds on grass, 
but—a peculiar trait—refuses to eat corn. 

In the far northern regions the rein- 
deer has been brought under human 
control and renders invaluable aid. This 
animal can find an excellent living by 
feeding upon the lichens and mosses of 
the barren tundra. 

Dogs are employed as draft animals 
in various countries and share with the 
reindeer the burden of transportation in 
arctic regions. The dogs’ food consists 
mainly of frozen fish and various meats. 
Trained dogs made it possible for Peary 
to reach the North Pole, and for Amund- 
sen to ascend the high antarctic plateaus 
to the South Pole. 

In India the zebu, gentle and docile, 
is used as a beast of burden, a draft and 
a saddle animal. It may be ridden, or 
driven to a carriage and covers con- 
siderable distance in a day. The food 
of this animal is similar to that of other 
cattle. The zebu has been domesticated 


since remote antiquity and was pic- 
tured on the monuments of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The llama is a general utility animal 
in Peru and if treated well is a willing 
worker and gathers its own food. These 
animals are especially valuable on the 
plateaus of Bolivia and Peru in trans- 
porting silver from the mines and taking 
back supplies. 

Water buffalos have been domesticated 
and used as beasts of burden in India 
and the Malasian region for at least two 
thousand years, and are now extensively 
used in Java and other parts of the East 
Indies, Asia Minor, and Egypt. These 
horned creatures live in grassy swamps 
near streams or lagoons and spend much 
of their life in water, eating water plants 
and swamp grasses. The water buffalo 
is particularly well suited for warm, 
moist climates and marshy regions. 

The largest of all existing land ani- 
mals, elephants, have been bent to the 
will of man. With the exception of the 
dog, the elephant is the most intelligent 
of all animals serving man. The taming 
and the use of this huge beast dates back 
to prehistoric times in India. The Indian 
elephant is used in lumber yards for 
piling lumber and other heavy work, and 
is ridden as a means of travel. 

Men who know and work with ele- 
phants look upon them much as a farmer 
regards his horse; they have found them 
to be willing, kind and wise helpers. 
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Faneuil Hall ; Minute Man —Concord Frigate Constitution — “Old Ironsides” 


N acity where such dates as March 5, 1770, the Boston 

Massacre, and December 16, 1773, the Boston Tea 
Party, still have great importance, there is a future series 
of dates that all who are interested in animal protection 
should bear in mind. 

These dates are October 6-9 of this year. They mark 
the annual convention of The American Humane Associa- 
tion at which the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Boston 
Animal Rescue League will act as hosts. An outstanding 
program has been planned, about which we hope to print 
more in a later issue. 

In addition, however, to the “business at hand,” the 
City of Boston, with the surrounding country-side, holds 
a fascination for every American, steeped as it is in the 
historical lore of the founding of our country. 

To name just a few of these attractions, there are: Old 
North Church, Bunker Hill Monument, “‘Old Ironsides,”’ 
Faneuil Hall (the “Cradle of Liberty”), Paul Revere 
House, Concord Bridge, Plymouth Rock, “House of 
Seven Gables,” and literally hundreds of other landmarks 
within easy riding distance. 

Mark your calendars and make your plans now to 
attend the National Convention. 


Bunker Hill Monument Old North Church 


Boston at Night Old State House 
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OMETIMES your pet dog or cat is more intelligent than 
you are. Do animals have that thing we call a sixth sense? 
How can they spot danger before it appears? How do ee 
often find their way over thousands of miles to their masters? 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, is trying to find out why 
animals show this remarkable intelligence, or intuition, or 
sixth sense. 

In part, the stimulus for the recent interest in this aspect of 
the research comes from reports which appear from time to 
time about unusual direction-finding in animals. These stories 
describe apparently marvellous feats performed by individual 
animals in locating their former homes or the owners from 
whom they have been separated. 

These cases of exceptional direction-finding in individual 
animals are of two types. The first, known as “homing,” occurs 
when the animal finds his way back from a distance over an 
unfamiliar route to a homing spot with which he is already 
acquainted. The best known example of this type of homing 
is the case of “Bobbie,” a collie owned by Frank Brazier of 
Silverton, Oregon. 

Bobbie was part collie and part English sheep dog and 
acquired several distinguishing characteristics which were 
used later as proof of his identity. In the summer of 1923, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brazier started a tour of the Middle West in 
their car, taking Bobbie with them. In Wolcott, Indiana, they 
stopped at a garage. Bobbie disappeared, and after several 
days of vain searching, they drove south into Mexico, then up 
the coast of California, and home to Oregon. 

On February 15, 1924, exactly six months after Bobbie’s 
disappearance, a dog believed to be he turned up at their 
home in Silverton. His owners based their identification, not 
only on his conduct, but also on certain distinguishing marks 
previously noted. Investigation proved that Bobbie had 
stopped to rest with various people along the way and these 
sources of information tended to show that the dog had re- 
turned by a more southerly route than the one over which he 
had been carried in the automobile. It took him through 
cities, across rivers, deserts, and winter-locked mountains for 
three thousand miles until he arrived home. 

The second kind of direction-finding case is the type in 
which the animal finds his way to a specific destination with 
which he has never been acquainted before. There is the 
story of “King,” a Belgian shepherd dog, who had belonged 
to Wayne and Clifford Burke, of Sand Point, Indiana. He 
had lived with the family for three years, when he disappeared 
about December 1, 1948. 

The dog did not return and the family eventually moved to 
Richmond, California. On November 27, 1949, a dog who 
they felt positive was King appeared at their new home. He 
apparently had found his way alone over 1,200 miles to a place 
which he had never known. The Burkes were positive of the 
dog’s identity from certain scars and characteristics peculiar 
to King. 

The story of “Clementine,” a large black female cat, also 
comes in this second category. Clementine’s mistress, Mrs. 
Robert Lundmark, was living in Dunkirk, N. Y., in 1949. Upon 
deciding to move to Denver in May of that year, Mrs. Lund- 
mark gave Clementine to a relative near her old home. In 
September, an exhausted cat appeared at Mrs. Lundmark’s 
new home in Denver, 1,600 miles from Dunkirk. Mrs. Lund- 
mark felt positive it was Clementine because of the fact that 
she had seven toes on her front feet, a scar on her left shoulder 
and two white spots on her stomach. 
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That Sixth Sense 


By Helen Buckley 


I'm back! Let me in, please. 


Then, there was “Tom,” a cat owned by Charles Smith of 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Three years ago the Smiths moved 
to San Gabriel, California, and left Tom with a trusted friend. 
Two years later, Tom arrived at the Smith’s home in Cali- 
fornia after having traveled 3,000 miles. 

There are many stories of animals who have found their way 
back to a former master. We know that they must possess 
some definite homing or trailing instincts. But no one can 
explain them. Is it possible that you can become so fond of 
your pet and he become so attached to you that he is attuned 
to your every like and dislike, your thoughts, as well-as your 
actual movements? 

Sometimes a dog can be more sympathetic than a person to 
the sickness or mental anguish of his master. In New York 
City, a 19-year-old boy was taken to the hospital. He was 
very ill with a high fever. His parents were not even aware 
of the seriousness of his condition, but “Butch,” the boy’s 
English bull dog apparently was. He shivered and moaned 
all night, but at dawn finally went to sleep relaxed. At the 
hospital, the nurses said that precisely at that time the boy’s 
fever went down and he was out of danger. How did Butch 
know his master was so dangerously ill throughout the night? 

And, how can animals sense a danger before it happens? 
We know they do. “Bill” was a faithful dog who each day 
went with his master to work in an explosives plant. One 
morning the dog went half way, suddenly turned and ran 
home whining. That afternoon the whole plant was shaken 
by an explosion and many people killed. 

What does all this mean? Even Dr. Rhine does not say 
as yet. He would like help from you who have dogs and 
cats. If you know of similar feats or instances when dogs or 
cats have shown more than human intelligence, write to Dr. 
J. B. Rhine, Duke University, Durham, N. C., and tell him 
your story. 
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As a Duck Takes to.. 


Shetland sheep dogs are likely to be quite expert at shepherding sheep 
and frisky spring lambs, but when it comes to corralling slightly 
bewildered fuzzy ducklings, that’s another story. Actually, all the dog 
has to do is to lie down and wait for the ducklings to get a little chilly, 
and soon they will move into a warm place, as here in the lower picture. 
This series, or progression of pictures, represents one of the problems 
a photographer has to deal with frequently — getting his subjects into 
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—Photo by Gordon N. Converse, The Christian Science Monitor 


Friendship 


position. The picture on the cover is the one the photographer was 
aiming to get, and finally did, but only after the ducklings first had 
acted shy, upper picture; became a little chilly and crawled in toward a 
warm place, middle, and finally nestled comfortably where it is snug 
and warm, bottom photo. A short while later, “Tippy” rose up, a little 
dazzled, to take a look at the new brood and to wonder how on earth 
he ever got this new job as “‘baby sitter.” 
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Chicken 
Little 


By Elizabeth N. Halburnt 


HIS isn’t the story of the little red 

hen, but that of a big white rooster. 
“Chicken Little” is his name and no 
ordinary chicken is he. He doesn’t 
arouse the community with his cock-a- 
doodle-doo at the crack of dawn. In fact, 
he doesn’t even roost like other fowls. 
No, indeed! 

He climbs a little ladder, especially 
made for him, to his comfortable pillow- 
bed in a box under the front veranda of 
the O. B. Keister home, Knoxville, 'Ten- 
nessee. 

He doesn’t rise until his owner, Mrs. 
Kenneth ( Mildred Keister ) Dennis, turns 
on his radio (which she does by an 
electrical hook-up ‘from inside the 
house). 

A small portable radio is kept in 
Chicken Little’s apartment for his sole 
pleasure, and he sits for hours listening 
to his favorite programs. Mrs. Dennis 
says that he seems to like soft music best. 
Ever since he was a small fry he has 
imitated sounds he hears on the radio. 

Neither does Chicken Little stoop to 
the practice of the common brood—just 
to strut around a barnyard all day for 
diversion. Instead, he rides in the car 
with his mistress. He sits on the back 
seat, thoroughly enjoying the ever-chang- 
ing panorama and chattering as if in 
conversation through the din and roar 
of city traffic. 

On occasions Mrs. Dennis has taken 
her pet to visit friends, allowing him to 
run loose in the yard. He never attempts 
to stray and is always eager to hop back 
into the car for another ride. 

Perhaps you are wondering just how 
Chicken Little came to be such an un- 
usual household pet. It was quite by 


My Trained Dogs 
Sometimes one comes 
Close to 
Doing what he’s 
S’posed to! 

—Dick Hayman 
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Here is Chicken Little, his radio and his owner, Mrs. Kenneth Dennis. 


accident. Mr. and Mrs. Dennis have an 
interest in a hatchery. Occasionally 
some weak, sickly chicks are drowned. 
One day, Mrs. Dennis was at the hatchery 
and when she realized three chicks that 
had pneumonia had already been sub- 
merged, she grabbed them out of the 
water, saved them from drowning, and 
took them home with her. Two died 
the next day, but Mrs. Dennis kept work- 
ing with Chicken Little. 

She kept him in her room. She built 
a pen by stacking books around him. 
She put him in a basket with a hot water 
bottle and tucked him in with pink and 


Canine Form-ula 


The wagging of my puppy's tail. 
I have the inspired notion, 
Is answer to man’s searching for 
Perpetual e-motion. 
—Dick Hayman 


—Photo, Knoxville News Sentinel 


blue baby blankets. She used nose drops 
and rubbed him with oils and salves— 
she even dropped penicillin in his drink- 
ing water. 

With such loving care, the chick pulled 
through. But Mrs. Dennis had another 
problem. Every time she was out of his 
sight he clattered and squawked, and 
when he saw her he would run to her as 
fast as his little legs would carry him. 

And so it turned out that one day 
when she was to be away, she decided 
to leave the radio turned on to amuse 
him. It worked. The radio voices paci- 
fied him. 


Eternal 
While troubled years 
Begin and end 
Time’s faithful dog 
Stays man’s best friend. 
—Dick Hayman 
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—Boston Herald Photo by Arthur Hansen 


CATNAPS IN THE SUN 


“Tabby,” who lives a scant 150 yards from Tre- 
mont Square, Claremont, N. H., enjoys taking her 
catnaps on the sun-warmed metal of automobile 
trunks and hoods. Tabby eyes the camerman with 
a “please-leave-me-alone” look as she stretches 
out preparatory to a snooze. Claremont Daily Eagle 
newsmen park their cars often in the area that 
Tabby frequents and it is not at all unusual for 
a reporter to rush out to his car and find Tabby 
sleeping on the hood. Then she is gently moved 
to another car. Tabby is very considerate and in 
all this time she has never left a scratch. 
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“DO YOU WANNA FIGHT?” 


Of course, there is no thought of fighting as these 
two members of the canine world inspect each 
other. Both were patients at our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital and although the little one looks 
pugnacious in this picture they soon became best 
of friends and played together during the rest of 
their recuperation period in the Hospital. In fact, 
so inseparable did they become that the staff 
soon started calling them “Mutt” and “‘Jeff’’ 
and everyone was sorry to see them leave. 
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TEAM WORK 


It was hot enough in Brooklyn this day to wilt that famous 
tree, but at least two Brooklynites had no complaints. Here's 
how they solved the problem of irrigating their canine tonsils 
with draughts of nice, cold water from the fountain at the 
Dean Street playground. The dogs are owned by Lew Miller 
who will tell you that a Brooklyn dog is smarter than most. 


—Photo by Earl F. Klippel 


THAT MOTHER INSTINCT 


Much has been written about animals adopting other animals of differ- 
ent species and pictures portraying this strong mother instinct are fairly 
numerous. However, we never cease to wonder at such instances where 
animals are usually hereditary foes or at least one of the two in- 
stinctively preys on the other. It actually seems that such adoptions 
are, at the time, at odds with nature and might even seem to prove 
| that the maternal instinct is the strongest of all motivating forces in 
| the animal world. The above picture is a case in point. This mother 
| ) cat who lives in Coatesville, Pa., gave birth to a number of kittens who 
died shortly after being born. However, the mother-instinct was so 
strong that the cat carried five one-day-old rabbits from an adjoining 
lot and dropped them into a chair, one at a time. When all five had 
been brought in, the cat proceeded to nurse them and wash each 
one just as though they were her own babies. 
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Four, five, six, pick up sticks. 


Knew How Pick ‘Em 


By Peggy Lynn 


THINK of him in the fall when the 

corn is golden and sweet. I think 
of him on chilly nights when he used 
to cry because I didn’t get up and tuck 
him in. 

I first saw “Spot” in March of ’49. He 
was a big, lean, long-legged, short-haired 
hound, crying at my door. My weak- 
ness for dogs impelled me to keep and 
feed him until I could find him a home. 

Spot’s unusual ways were discovered 
quite by accident. I think he was an 
exhibitionist, because no matter how 
difficult the place we chose to toss a 
stick, Spot would bring it back. He 
would climb a tall ladder up to the top 
of the garage, and cry as he slipped and 
skidded on the roof, but he always re- 
turned with the stick. He yawned, 
plainly bored, if the stick was tossed on 
the ground. 

Another strange trait of Spot’s came 
to light one fall when I thought someone 
was pilfering my corn. The ears were 
broken off neatly with no trace of a 
broken stock. I was sitting down by 


the garden house pondering the situa- 
tion when Spot eased down one row. 
He covered about half the small patch, 
sniffing until he found a choice ear. Then 
he broke it off gently and meandered 
back to his favorite spot. I slipped over 
and there was Spot eating corn (no but- 
ter nor salt); beside him were several 
neatly cleaned ears that he hadn't had 
the inclination to bury yet. After that, 
whenever the corn ripened, he would 
pick one ear, always ripe, go to some 
secluded spot and eat it, then come back 
for another. This wasn’t too annoying 
until he began picking them for his lady 
friends! 

I searched frantically for a home for 
Spot; I had begun to expect him to pull 
my onions and radishes. 

At last I found a farmer in the country, 
where gardens and roof tops were big 
and plentiful, who wanted a big, loose 
dog. I didn’t tell the new owner about 
Spot’s strange habits or that he’d much 
rather sleep than bark at a stranger, but 
I know a mutual love resulted. 


RUST a pound of steak to your 
dog’s care? “No!” most people 
would say, though they are inordinately 
fond of their pets. They are pretty sure 
the dog’s care of the steak would con- 
sist of eating it as fast as possible. But 
not so with the Keener family of Lub- 
bock, Texas. Not only do they trust 
their dog, they demonstrate their faith 
in him by letting him do the family 
shopping—yes, even to bringing home 
the bacon, steak, weiners or whatever is 
on the family menu for that day. 
Every morning “Blackie” appears at 
the food store in town. He is carrying 
a bag containing a coin purse with 
money, and an order list. The grocer 
takes the shopping bag from the dog’s 
mouth and while he is filling the order, 
Blackie sits down by the checkout stand 
patiently waiting. When the shopping 
bag is returned to him, Blackie, a Ger- 
man police dog, takes it carefully be- 
tween his teeth and returns home with it 
as fast as he can. Steak or weiners are 
often included in the order. And from 
all the reports that are forthcoming, 
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neither the fragrant odor of steak or the 
aroma of bacon keeps him from his ap- 


pointed task. 


And in the town of Pittsfield, N. H., 
there is “Wiggie,” a black-and-white 
cocker spaniel who belongs to Shirley 
LaPointe. Wiggie likes ice cream, and 
so has become a special customer of the 
Sugar Market in town. This is the way 
the proprietors tell the story: “Shirley 
pays for the ice cream, and every day 
Wiggie comes to the store to pick it up. 
She then trots home until the next day 
when she is on hand again. Wiggie 
demands service and she gets it.” 


Then we've heard tell of a breed of 
dogs that herds sheep by using labor- 
saving device. This breed is the little 
Hungarian Puli which usually weighs 
no more than 28 pounds. Instead of 
wearing himself out chasing a runaway 
sheep, the puli leaps on its back and 
rides it until it is exhausted and ready 
to behave. Then the dog jumps off the 
sheep and herds the runaway back to 
the flock. 


It took a homeless coonhound to turn 
a bustling truck terminal into a maternity 
ward. “Queenie” walked into the garage 
off the busy Hartford-Berlin road in 
Connecticut looking for some supper and 
a place to have her puppies. Joe Cote, 
manager of the terminal, made a bed 
under a loading platform for Queenie 
and she quickly became the center 
of everyone’s attention. Watchman 
“Ginger” Wilbur fed her at night. The 
mechanics brought dog food and milk 
in the daytime. There was hardly a 
driver who didn’t bring Queenie some 
raw meat or scraps when he swung his 
trailer into the yard. 

Queenie had twelve pups altogether. 
There was no trouble finding homes for 
these puppies. All of them had been 
spoken for by the drivers before the pups 
were even big enough to leave their 
mother, for Queenie’s fame had spread 
up and down the truck routes of the 
northeastern states, it is said, so that 
drivers stopped each other on the road 
and passed the word in diners about 
Queenie’s “blessed event.” 
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Meet Mortimer 


By Rose Tenent 


I’ YOU lived in England and liked 
cats, this is the type of invitation you 
might receive from time to time: 


“Mortimer at home on 6th March. Do 


come. 

Or, “Mortimer invites you to an in- 
formal party.” 

Or, “Mortimer invites you to see some 
coloured slides.” 


I first met “Mortimer” in January, 1951, 
although I had heard a great deal about 
him before then. How, as a pathetic, 
starving stray, he had appeared at the 
home of Miss Adele Rudd, of Kensington, 
in London. Although terrified of every 
human being, how, after a few days of 
good food, he had allowed Miss Rudd 
to touch him, and then, as she says: “To 
my astonishment he put his filthy little 
paws around my neck and nested his 
equally filthy little head under my chin, 
purring his heart out in gratitude and 
trust.” 

Well, that was over three years ago. 
Mortimer, the friendless waif, has now 
long been recognized as a beautiful half- 
Siamese whose personality and charm is 
as individual as his unique colouring, 
which is white with tabby points and 
tail. 

But what has all this to do with parties? 
Only that Mortimer is unselfish. Since 
he has found a loving mistress and home 
that suited him so well, he has done his 
best to help all the destitute, sick and 
starving cats in England. 

Almost as soon as he took up residence 
in Kensington, he started a collecting 
box for cats less fortunate than himself. 
Then came the parties, where he would 
hold a sale of interesting and useful 
novelties (Mortimer’s Market, his friends 
call it), and often there would be a 
screen show of beautiful coloured slides 
depicting Mortimer and his cat com- 
panions. 

For Mortimer has a large fan mail. 
Says Miss Rudd: “I have had to have 


a new nameplate on my door, ‘Rudd and 


Mortimer,’ because the postman knocked 
up people in other apartments trying to 
find out where “Mr. Mortimer’ lived.” 

Yes, he is a famous cat. Since 1950 he 
has collected nearly 700 dollars for the 
Cats Protection League in Buckingham- 
shire. Is it any wonder that his cat- 
loving friends allude to him as the “Am- 
bassador of Strays?” 
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Well... Look 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


EVERAL years ago, a man living in 

Pennsylvania was out riding horse- 
back one morning and met another man 
indulging in the same form of exercise. 
He drew up and began talking with him. 
As they cantered along, the first man 
remarked that the horse of the other 
looked very much like one stolen from 
him three years ago. 

The conversation ended in the follow- 
ing proposition being made by the first 
man: “When we arrive at my home, 
suppose you tie your horse to the east 
post in front of my house and I'll tie my 
horse to the west post near the barn. 
After the animals have stood there a 
short time, the bridle of your mount shall 
be taken off. If he does not go to a pair 
of bars on the west side of the house, 
pass over, go around to the east side of 


Whos Here! 


the barn, pull out a pin, open the middle 
stable door and then enter, I will not 
claim him. If he does, I will furnish you 
with conclusive evidence that he was 
bred by me, but never sold—that he was 
stolen from me about the time you say 
you bought him.” 

The traveler consented to the plan. 
The horse hitched to the east post stood 
a few minutes, saddle and bridle taken 
off. He raised his head, pricked up his 
ears, looked up the road, then down the 
road several times, then slowly walked 
past the house, over the bars and to the 
stable door. This he opened and walked 
straight to his old stall. 

Neighbors also recognized the animal 
and corroborated the statements of the 
claimant, so the traveler returned the 
horse to his rightful owner. 
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—Photo by Harold L. White 


The above picture shows the exhibit of the Junior Humane Society of Winnipeg, Canada, 
held at the Convention of the Manitoba Educational Association, in Winnipeg. Mrs. H. J. 
Hansell, honorary secretary of the Society is seen discussing Humane Education with Mr. 


Fraser Whiteside of the Carman School. 


Birdhouses, models of animals, scrapbooks, and 


paintings with stories were contributed to the display by members of the Junior Humane 
Society and are shown with literature and Our Dumb Animals magazines from the American 
Humane Education Society. 


New Project Hyannis 


By Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 


OTHING is more heartening to our 

Society than the realization that 

more and more women’s clubs are ready 

to assume responsibility and give time 

and thought to promoting essay contests 
during Be Kind to Animals Week. 

We are happy to report a meeting of 
parents, teachers and pupils, sponsored 
for the first time by the Hyannis Women’s 
Club. 

Mrs. Warren Sperl as chairman, to- 
gether with Mrs. Edith C. Holden and 
Mrs. Oscar W. Simpson, arranged for 
the meeting. Mrs. Sperl in her opening 
remarks observed: “Cruelty and neglect 
of animals is often the result of misunder- 
standing or thoughtlessness,” and she 
continued, “and because even greater 
harm is done to those who mistreat ani- 
mals than to the animals themselves, we 
are interested in helping to develop atti- 
tudes of kindness and justice in the 
hearts and minds of all children.” 

Mrs. Elmer Greensfelder of Province- 
town, largely responsible for the first 
women’s club to sponsor essay contests, 
explained the origin of the idea four 
years ago. 

Mr. Harold Andrews, agent for the 
M. S. P. C. A., on Cape Cod, pointed out 
that animals enjoy the protection of cer- 
tain laws and urged all persons in need 
of service for animals to telephone their 
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local police station, who in turn, by 
means of two-way radios, are in constant 
touch with the M. S. P. C. A. 

Mr. Albert A. Pollard, Director of 
Education of the Society, presented 
special medals for the best animal posters 
to John Higgins, Susan Nye, Judith Cole- 
man, Lorraine Twitchell, Wayne Ochme, 
Phoebe Cook, David Nelson and Caroline 
Murphy. 

The judges, who spent many hours in 
evaluating the hundreds of essays, were 
Miss Bertha M. Arey, Miss Margaret J. 
Cooper, Miss Bessie E. Goff, Miss Lila 
Hamblin, Mrs. John P. Kane, Mrs. 
Eugenie L. Plummer, Miss Grace V. 
Rowland, Mrs. Horace J. Ryder, Miss 
Marion E. Snow and Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren Sperl. Mrs. Sperl, in behalf of the 
judges, congratulated the pupils on the 
excellence of their writing, and awarded 
animal books and a subscription to Our 
Dumb Animals amid great applause, as 
each of the following girls and boys came 
forward to receive their prize: Richard 
Archer, Ruby Meeks and Allen Anderson 
of Grade 2; Marcel Poyant, Gail Brad- 
bard and Philip Perkins of Grade 3; 
Catherine Shaughnessy, Marcia Trimble 
and Janet Morrison of Grade 5; and 
Linda Cotell, Corrine Montcalm and 
Dennis Bisbee of Grade 6. 

Then the audience suddenly became 


and 


silent and attentive as the cast of “The 
Animal Court” took their places on the 
stage. As the story of an indifferent boy 
to the needs of his pet dog was ably 
acted, the audience’s reaction of disap- 
proval was plainly evident. Finally the 
boy, awakening from a dream, was 
ashamed of his conduct and humbly 
promised he would change his ways. 
Participating in the play were James 
Stusse, Valerie Horacek, Hilga Herget, 
Richard Kelly, Donald Richard, Elmer 
Deming, Dennis’ Bisbee, Kenneth 
Shaughnessy, Corrine Montcalm, Patricia 
Houle, Carol Clough, Elsie Amado, 
Leslie Haskin, Irene Boykin, Gordon 
Libby, John Pavao, Michael Santos, 
Dennis Sullivan, David McMahon and 
Thomas Araujo, all 6th Graders, Directed 
by Miss Alys LaCrosse, teacher. 

All agreed it was a most successful 
occasion, as Mr. Pollard departed with 
fifty pounds of greatly needed blankets 
to be used for the patients of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital in Boston. 


Memorial Day 


BEAUTIFUL Memorial Day wreath, 
presented by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Springfield Branch of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was placed on the 
grave of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, long- 
time President of the Society. 

(Left to right in the picture) Dr. Eric 
H. Hansen, Miss Alice Rowley, Mrs. 
Magnus Peterson, Mrs. Charlena B. 
Kibbe, and Mrs. William J. Warner. 
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News 


Guilty of Dognapping 

NE day one of our agents received 

a call saying that a man had been 
fishing near a home and when he left it 
was found that a valuable beagle be- 
longing to the man living in the home 
had disappeared. Our agent and the 
complainant found a registration number 
to check and called at the address given, 
where the dog was found tied in the 
yard. The man was taken into court 
for keeping and harboring a valuable 
dog. He was found guilty and fined 
$25.00. The dog was returned to his 


owner. 


@ 
Ponies Inspected 


pesaieid were inspected at a stable 
where they were kept for hire. One 
pony, when taken from its stall, was 
unable to walk, due to lameness. After 
talking with the owner, it was agreed to 
have the animal put to sleep. 

Several boy drivers at this stable were 
given instruction as to the proper care 
and treatment of animals and what was 
expected of them. 


Dog Neglected 


N agent of the Society received a 

complaint in regard to a dog. On 
examining the animal it was found to 
have a growth on the side of its face, 
badly infected, and the owner had not 
taken him to a veterinarian. The dog 
was unable to eat. A complaint was 
taken out and the dog was taken to a 
doctor, who removed the growth. The 
owner was found guilty of cruelty, but 
the case was filed. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about animals, our Society sponsors: 

“Animal Fair,” presented by John C. 
Macfarlane, each Friday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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Fate of Old 


Dairy Cows 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director of Livestock Loss Prevention 


NASMUCH as 45 per cent of the beef 
eaten in the United States comes 
from dairy herds, it is not surprising that 
at any of our nation’s auction sales on 
any working day, you can find these old 
dairy cows, no longer able to produce 
enough milk to be profitable to their 
owners, being sold to the highest bidder 
usually to be slaughtered for human 
food. Very often these animals will give 
birth to baby calves a day or so before 
they are sent to the sale or in some cases 
during the time they are in the sales 
stable. Whenever this occurs, you will 
often find that no one is willing to take 
the time to milk the cow. This often 
results in the animal’s going past two 
or three milking periods, and, when this 
occurs, the udder becomes distended, 
and the very fact that it is filled to over- 
flowing with milk that should normally 
be taken away from her causes a tre- 
mendous amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing to the animal. One picture is of a 
Guernsey cow, and while I was not able 
to learn the actual hour of her last milk- 
ing period, I am confident that this par- 
ticular animal went by at least two 
periods. I am sure you can see for your- 
self the distention of the udder, and, if 
you look closely, you may even be able 
to sense the suffering to which this ani- 
mal was subjected. 

The other picture shows a Holstein 
cow and her baby calf, both of which 
were sent to a sales stable to be sold at 
auction. In this particular case, the cow 
was not tied away from the calf, and, 
as a result, when the truck lurched on 
turns or came to a sudden stop at lights, 
the calf apparently fell and was stepped 
on by the cow. The result in this case 


Cow and calf to be sold at public auction. 


was a calf practically dead when the 
truck arrived at the market. 

All over the country, our great dairy 
herds, and they are great, contain aged 
cows whose production records begin 
to decline as they grow older. Once 
their milk production reaches a point 
where the sale of the milk does not bring 
a profitable financial return to the farm- 
er, good business practice dictates that 
he cull them from the herd and sell them 
for beef. While this practice is nation- 
wide and is not one to be condemned 
as a whole, I find that in many cases in- 
dividual animals are given absolutely no 
consideration from the moment they 
leave the farm to the moment when they 
are killed. The saddest part of this pic- 
ture is the fact that so many thousands 
of calves are sent to market and are given 
less attention than would be given to a 
hundred-pound bag of potatoes. The 
average farmer realizes that if he throws 
a bag of potatoes around, he will bruise 
them, and the act may cause him to loose 
some profit. However, there are many, 
many farmers who do not recognize that 
a calf can be bruised also. So long as 
we have this type of human indifference, 
we will continue to have a terribly high 
mortality in marketed calves throughout 
the nation. 

The attempt to alleviate the suffering 
involved in practices such as those shown 
in these pictures is but a small portion 
of the work of our livestock department. 

The market calf is the most abused 
animal of all, in my opinion, shipped off 
while still too young to travel—often with 
no food or water. Is it any wonder that 
our livestock department needs your 
support? 


Cow awaiting sale — not milked. 
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—Photo by I. M. S. .J. F. Friend 


This young lad, Johnny, and his cat, “Apricot,” live far away in Singa- 
pore, Malaya. As you can see, they are the best of friends. 


Animal Conundrums 


By Nancy Watkins 


1. Sweet sad eyes, 
Afraid of a stranger; 
A white flag to raise 
In case of danger. 
What am IP 


2. His house he carries round with him, 
All fastened to his skin; 
And when he thinks he might get hurt, 
He locks himself within. 
Have you seen one? 


3. Green spotted, a deep bass voice, 
Never walks, but hops from choice! 
Can you name him? 
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Try It Yourself! 


: see what happened to Tom, with your own eyes, draw 
the three letters as you see them at the top. Make the 
top of the T into two wings and put the eye and beak in the O. 
Give the T two more wings and the bird one. Add the T’s 
body and head and the bird’s body. Now it is a simple matter 
to finish off as you see. —Alfred I. Tooke 
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My Cat, “Bookey” 

By Karen Mitchell 

M* pet is a cat. He is all black, but his feet and eyebrows 

are white. He is a very smart cat, too. Every morning 

when I wash for school, he sits on the side of the sink and 

watches the water drip from the faucet. But when I am 

through washing, he puts his white paw down in the water 
and pulls out the plug so that the water can drain. 

I think he is beautiful and we all love him very much. 


Answer to July puzzle: ACROSS—1. Flags, 5. Boat, 
6.0. K., 7.Up, 9.Or, 10. Etc. 11. Ah, 12. A.M. DOWN— 
1. Fourth, 2. Lap, 3. At, 4. So, 8. Drum, 10. Ear. 


“My, that’s a good looking fellow! 1! wonder why he doesn’t come out 
and play with me.” 


“Frisky’s” Strange Playmate 
By Alice Whitson Norton fica 


OMMY JONES taught “Frisky,” his pet dog, to chase a 


ball, bring the newspaper from the mailbox and turn De i) 
somersaults in the grass, and where you found one of them ; A \ 


4 ) 


you also found the other. However, Tommy’s grandfather / 
came one day and took Tommy with him for a visit in the 73 
big city. 
Tommy had never been to a city before, but once there he . 
found so many things he had never seen that he almost forgot 7, & 


the little pet he had left at home. 

But what about Frisky? Well, to his own surprise, after a 
couple of days of wistful watching for his little playmate to 
return, he began to make new friends. “Tiger,” the big Tom- 
cat, after a little coaxing on Frisky’s part, gave in and made 
friends with the lonely pup, and each found the other very 
pleasant to play with. The only trouble was that Tiger would 
not play long enough to suit Frisky, and no amount of teasing 
from Frisky would change his mind. 

One day, while Frisky was chasing a butterfly across the 
lawn, a funny thing happened. He chanced to look into the 
goldfish pond on the lawn and, lo and behold, he spied a small 


dog looking up at him from the bottom of the pool! 2. = Shoe 
Now, Frisky didn’t know how such a nice looking pup could CITI 

live in a fish pond, but finding him there every time he peeped 3, 

into the pool convinced him there was a puppy in the water ‘ 


who was just as playful as himself, and, while he never came 4 L 
out, just as long as Frisky would play around the top of the Q-CEREAL THAT HORSES 
pool, the little dog under the water would play with him. Of }0- PECK ~ ABBY. 6-PAST TENSE OF HA 
course Frisky never knew the dog in the pool was only his 8- 
shadow, nor did he forget him after his little master, Tommy, [Ie SS 

ha. ELEVATED 


came back—oh, no indeed! The pup in the pool had proved ha 
to be such a nice friend in time of need that Frisky formed 


the habit of visiting the pool every day for a round of play. Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Photo by L. Maneval 


A bird bath will attract the birds and make them happy. 


People Love Birds 


By Winifred Heath 


ECENTLY I have come across sev- 
eral heartening incidents which 
prove that to a good many people the 
birds are still important. Last June, in 
Lakewood Park, California, a killdeer, 
sitting on four eggs held up a new one 
hundred million dollar shopping district 
project. A monster steel bulldozer was 
headed straight for it when the kindly 
driver spotted the nest. He stopped the 
machine and investigated. The project 
manager, whom he consulted as to this 
unique problem decided to halt the 
whole business until the little mother 
had hatched out her brood. A three- 
foot plot sanctuary was established as a 
bird sanctuary. This charming incident 
does credit to all concerned. 
On a ranch near Lompoc, California, 
a linnet built its nest on a window-sill 
while the window was open. In a few 
days five eggs appeared and, of course, 
the window could not be closed. Even 
bright lights had to be dimmed. The 
family finally moved out, but before they 
had time to close the window, another 
moved in. And this in spite of the fact 
that the kindly owners, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne Dailard, had built a 40-room bird 
apartment on the roof of their -ranch 
home. 
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In Santa Barbara, a small bird was 
caught in an electric street globe. Passers- 
by saw the bird frantically trying to get 
out and called for help. Men were 
rushed from the humane society and the 
little prisoner flew happily away. 


Another true story comes from the 
village of Pett, in Sussex, England. Here 
a sparrow made its nest right on the face 
of the clock and time was stopped. Three 
times they built their home and twice 
it was removed. But the third time the 
eggs hatched and the rector said that 
until the family grew up and flew away 
the parish church clock would have to 
stop its ticking. 

A bird lover of long ago was Leonardo 
da Vinci who wanted above all things 
to fly like a bird. He watched them for 
hours and has left amazing drawings 
which show that he came very close to 
achieving his ambition. Often as a young 
man he would buy whole cagefuls of 
wild birds just for the joy of setting them 
free, wistfully watching as they soared 
up into the blue skies and far away. 


Yes, down through the ages, all kinds 
of people have shown their admiration 


and love for the companionship of the 
birds. 


Sister Fides Shepperson 


BELOVED teacher and true lover 

of all animal life has been lost to 
the world in the person of Sister Fides 
Shepperson who passed away in the 
latter part of May. 

It will be remembered that Sister 
Shepperson, of Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spent much of 
her time, effort and interest in the cause 
of humanity. She prepared many ar- 
ticles for publication in various humane 
magazines throughout the country and 
published a number of booklets, “Cloister 
Chords” and the “Life of Francis of 
Assisi in Silhouettes” which gained great 
popularity among all those interested in 
animal protection. 

But the work of Sister Shepperson is 
not a closed book—rather it will gain 
greater stature in retrospect and repre- 
sent a real contribution to the world of 
the future. 


Mallard Flying 


By Leuise Darcey 


Mallard mounting toward the skies, 
Marshland left behind, 

You have flown beyond the guns 
Hidden in the blind. 

Far and free on outspread wings, 
Soaring down the air, 

Flee the lurking threat that waits 
For you everywhere. 

Feathered wanderer winging on, 
Arched against the blue, 

I must ever wish that birds 

Were all escaped with you. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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WRITE FOR 


“Dogs Care and Feeding’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY WIRTHMORE FEED DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
and 
WIRTHMORE FEED CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR POINTS WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


1951 Bound Volume 


Have you ordered your 1951 
bound volume of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS? This is attractively 
bound in cloth, with gold letters, 
and contains 240 pages of in- 
formative articles and stories on 
nature and animal care, appealing 
verse, and 300 story-telling pic- 
tures. Price $2.00 each. 

We are also offering a few 
bound volumes for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950 at $1.50 each. 

For a short time we are making 
a special offer of the four bound 
volumes at the low price of $6.00. 
Why not take advantage of this 
offer? They will make a splendid 
addition to any library, and chil- 
dren will find them most helpful 
in their school work. 


Our Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


J.S. sedate SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


We hope you are planning this 
year to correlate Humane Educa- 
tion with your regular school 
work. Leaflets and supplies on 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, for the formation of Junior 
Humane Societies, including pins 
and membership cards, may be 
obtained from our Society. Send 
for price list. 

Also we are offering interesting 
posters made by school children, 
if you will send 25 cents to cover 
postage. 


Write to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual or 
1.00 


Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 2 
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o,. in “Alenda,, TEN Lop 
O UR , ew Calenda, for 
1953 is “Omposed of 
lWelye diff fren; anima] Picture, Made from 
actual Color Photogranh, The COVer. Shown at the 
left. but in ful] Color, a beautify) and “PPealing 
& Card, making the Whole , oMbination sift 
and Sreeting Which wil] remind its "€Cipient of you 
¢$ every day and Month of the year, Si 614” 
a Perfeg; for every Use. 
Calenday Prices 
( Boxed in lots of ten Calendy,. “nd te, “2velones ) 
Sold Only lots of 10 @ $1.00 Per box 
é lo”, discoun, on orders of 1,000 and Over. 
. | For an Cdditiong) Charge of $2.50 for the firs, 
hundred 4nd 50¢ for each hundreg thereafter. 4 two. 
“y ore line imprint Your Name and addres. oF name and 
eeting Will be Printeg each Calenday 
No °rder. for imprint, Can be 2Cepted after 
Octobe, 15 and fo, less than 100 Copies. 
| ‘printed Calenda, will no» be boxeq 
Anima] Protectign SUCietins ~ASSACHUSE SP.CA 180 Longwoog Ave., Boston, 15, Mass 
(The following discouns, allowed only ORDER OR “CALENDAp OF ANIMAL 
S0¢ieties "orking mm the interest ENClose my Check for ¢ Please Send Calendar. to: 
4Nima] Protectio,, ) 
10% discoun, ©” Orders From 100 4, 500 
30% discoun, ©” orders from 2,000 ove, 
| WORDING FOR 'MPRINT IF DESIRED 
WE CANNor SUARANTEE DELIVER, 
| ON ORDER. RECEIven AFTER 
NOVEMBER 1, 1952 
PLEASe ORDER EARLy | 
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